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bugbear, whereas custard and rhubarb, if supplemented by
cream and sugar, may be more than passable* Neverthe-
less, there is here a greater scope for alternation or some-
thing new than in the second course*

If an English luncheon or dinner is poor, the English
breakfast, is quite attractive. There are, of course, people
who object to what they call the eternal bacon and the
hard-as-bullet eggs, but comparatively, an English break-
fast is more preferable than a Continental breakfast* In
the latter, a roll and a cup of coffee are believed-to be
sufficient nourishment to break the fast as well as keep
the human machinery going until luncheon time* But
such a diet seems parsimonious and not so considerate
to the inner man as the English breakfast with its eggs
and bacon, toast or bread, and jam or marmalade* The
porridge which precedes the eggs and bacon* kipper or
haddock, may not be appetizing, but it is good nourish-
ment on a cold winter morning*

The English breakfast is thus substantial and supplies
enough nutrition to enable one to subsist on a light lun-
cheon* And the lightness of the mid-day meal is com-
pensated or counterbalanced by a fairly substantial after-
noon tea as a " half-timer " and a solid dinner to wind
up with* The arrangement as regards both quality and
quantity seems to be fairly satisfactory, and this perhaps
explains why the common-sense Englishman is willing
to continue in the same old rut, day in and day out, week
in and week out, month in and month out, year in and
year out*              .

. - It is, however, human nature to be tired of the same
thing over and over again*   Variety is" the spice of life,